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"Our secondary education has by the Act of 1902 been handed over very largely 
to county councils, excellent but heterogeneous bodies, and for the most part not only 
ignorant of educational needs, methods, and possibilities, but quite unaccustomed to 
their practical consideration — altogether unprepared and untrained for the responsible 
work now thrown upon them, and hampered by their besetting fear of the rate-payers. 
These county authorities need first of all to be themselves instructed and persuaded as 
to the right subjects for their schools, the co-ordination or proportion of subjects in any 
scheme to be encouraged, the methods of instruction, the sort of teachers to be appointed, 
the wisdom of spending public money on good education, as exemplified in other coun 
tries, like Germany, Switzerland, the United States, Denmark." — The Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Hereford in his presidential address in the Educational Section of 
the British Association, 1904. 

"If my words, even here, reach governors of schools, and other persons in authority, 
I call upon them to take steps, each wherein he may have power, to set a good example 
in this matter, and hurry on the better conditions for which all those who are behind the 
scenes are rightly and eagerly anxious. My last thesis is, that the status oj the teacher 
must be raised, that he must be trained and emancipated, and that the best brains oj the 
country must be encouraged to enter this arduous but noble and set j -sacrificing field of 
work." — Sir Oliver Lodge, in his presidential address to the Teachers' Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1904. 

England was exhorted by the late Matthew Arnold to organize her 
secondary education. Such organization he regarded as educationally 
her greatest need. The Education Act of 1902 has laid the duty of 
seeing to this matter on the County Councils of the country. The 
nation is beginning to grasp the significance of the opportunities before 
it. It is true that to the foreigner surveying the present state of educa- 
tion in England the most palpable feature is the strife of parties and 
the warlike clamor of sectarians. But the reflective man looking over 
a larger survey of the educational landscape cannot but observe that 
the fields are white, even unto harvest, and that angry contentions as 
to Naboth's ecclesiastical vineyard must not so absorb the general 
outlook that the full significance of the grand possibilities shall be lost 
sight of. 

The difficulties which have arisen in connection with sectarians 
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and non-sectarians in education in England during the last two 
years are, be it at once understood, connected with primary education. 
And, again, though the causes are strictly historical, they are largely 
discussed by combatants, on a priori grounds. 

Since 1870, in England, primary education has been supplied by: 
(a) school boards, popularly elected, and with the power of levying 
local rates; (b) schools, instituted and supported by sectarian bodies. 
In the former either no religious instruction has been given, or such 
as commanded the approval of the popularly elected body; usually 
such religious instruction has consisted of Bible lessons of a non- 
sectarian character. Both these classes of schools, Board Schools 
and Voluntary Schools, have received, impartially, state grants from 
the Imperial Treasury. The Act of 1902 initiated the institution of 
local Education Authorities (which should virtually be Committees of 
local authorities which are already in existence for other local pur- 
poses) and swept away the School Boards. The Voluntary Schools, 
as well as the old Board Schools, were placed under the local Educa- 
tional Authorities. Thus, all primary public schools were brought 
under the cognizance of a single authority in each district, and to this 
same authority was committed the task, never before attempted, of an 
organization of the higher education of the district. 

The main object, therefore, of the Act was the organization of all 
the public education of a district under one educational authority. 
The difficulty was how to deal with the voluntary or sectarian primary 
schools thus for the first time brought under public cognizance. The 
unsectarian a priori party claimed that, if rates were levied for these 
schools, then they must be under public control. The reply of the 
sectarians was that the grants, which had been so important a factor 
in the maintenance of the primary schools (both those under School 
Boards and the Voluntary Schools), had come from the Imperial 
Treasury hitherto, without strong, or at any rate effective, protest. 
The most, therefore, that could be reasonably asked for would be for 
partial public control; and the real question in dispute has been with 
regard to the proportion of representation on the Managerial Board 
between the Foundation Managers and the Managers appointed by 
the local Authority. If the ratio were altered so that four of the 
Managers were elected by the local Authority and two were Founda- 
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tion Managers, the whole of the so-called educational difficulty would 
vanish. 1 Or perhaps it would be better to put the matter: All public 
elementary schools maintained by public money should be under public 
control and management, and if partly maintained, the control and 
management should have a proportionate ratio to the cost contributed. 

The Education Act of 1902 provides that the Voluntary Schools 
shall be continued in their practice of religious teaching, and that, 
with this purpose in view, the appointment of the head-master shall 
be in the hands of the Managers, though with a power of veto from 
the local Educational Authority, on educational grounds. This is, of 
course, an imposition of a religious test on the teacher. It is, there- 
fore, the legislation of a restraint on the freedom of movement of 
teachers. It is the closing up of avenues of advancement. But it is 
only fair to state that in 1902 the number of teachers in Voluntary 
Schools was 29,294; in Board Schools, 34,744. It might, therefore, 
be contended that the Voluntary teachers circulate in the posts in the 
Voluntary Schools, and the Board School teachers in the posts in the 
Board Schools. But there is no answer, in my opinion, to the criti- 
cism that the imposition of a religious test can be justified only if the 
entire funds for the maintenance of the school are provided by sub- 
scribers of the particular church concerned. 

It will thus be seen that in Great Britain this question is in a transit 
tional stage. Historically, we have a large heritage of denominational 
schools. The number of children in all the Voluntary Schools at the 
introduction of the Act was 3,074,149; in all the Board Schools, 
2,778,127. 

The "Free Churches" — i. e., substantially the Nonconformists — 
regard the payment of rates for the support of denominational schools, 
and schools in which any religious test is applied to teachers, as 
"dishonest, unjust, and unconstitutional." In Wales, where the 
Church of England is weak and the Nonconformists are very strong, 
it has been found that the Act is unworkable, against the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Nonconformists, and a supplementary enactment has 
been made, viz., the Education (Defaulting Authorities) Act of 1904. 
The object of this Act is to provide money for the full educational 
working of the Voluntary Schools in a county, by treating the total 

r The ratio appointed by the Act is the inverse of this. 
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expenses of the economic educational working of those schools as a 
first charge on the total grant made from the Imperial Treasury to the 
combined Voluntary and the County Council Schools. The lack of 
funds thus suffered by the Voluntary Schools through the non- partici- 
pation in the rates (the course intended to be carried out by the Welsh 
County Councils) will thus be made good out of the Imperial grants 
earned by the Council Schools and the Voluntary Schools combined. 
The Imperial grants to a Welsh local Authority will be treated as a 
whole. The Board of Education will themselves administer the 
Voluntary Schools of any County Authority declared in default. The 
Board of Education will see that the intention of the Act of 1902, to 
provide an elementary education up to the standard approved by its 
Inspectors, is carried out. The Board of Education will then only 
hand over the balance of the total grant fund for the County, when 
the full educational and administrative expenses of the Voluntary 
Schools have been paid. The County Authority will then be left to 
supply from the rates the whole expense of working the whole of the 
Council Schools, without any aid from the Imperial Grants, unless, 
indeed, there should be a balance in the total Imperial Grant fund, 
after the payment of the working expenses of the Voluntary Schools. 
As the grants are only paid by the Treasury 7 after recommendation by 
the Board of Education, the Board of Education is thus in command 
of the situation. 

What, then, can the Welsh County Councils do? They have 
called a Convention, and have issued a Manifesto. In the Manifesto 
the leaders say : 

Let the people of Wales resolve that their children shall not be made slaves 
to earn money for the parson. . . . Stop the children earning grants, and the 
Coercion Act [i. e., the Defaulting Authorities Act] can never be administered. 

The plan of campaign, therefore, is to close the Council Schools 
and withdraw all the children possible from Church (i. e., the Volun- 
tary) Schools. The Manifesto declares : 

We shall open free schools for all children in every town, village, neighborhood. 
These schools will be held in the Nonconformist chapels and schoolrooms attached 
thereto. No child shall be deprived of educational facilities, and the education 
imparted will be efficient. 

How are the funds to be supplied ? The answer is, by voluntary 
contributions. 
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What is to be said with regard to such a manifesto ? Surely this, 
that its promoters scarcely recognize how deeply they strike their 
note. It is stated that to carry out the scheme ^100,000 would be 
wanted even to last out successfully a year and a half, and that this 
would be forthcoming. Of course, this is quite problematic, but even 
if the money were forthcoming, and even if it were to prove practicable 
for private individuals to supply the funds for a nation's schools, the 
real affirmation of such an experiment would be the sufficiency of 
voluntaryism as against state intervention in educational politics. It 
would be a great triumph for Mr. Herbert Spencer's principle of indi- 
vidualism and might lead to a good deal of heartsearching as to the 
principles of socialism generally. But it would seem to many educa- 
tionists in Great Britain that the leaders of what is called the Welsh 
Revolt have bitten off a great deal more than they can chew. That 
denominationalism and religious tests are doomed few educationists 
can doubt, but that you can promote the true interests of education by 
removing children from schoolrooms which at least have been passed 
as tolerable by His Majesty's Inspectors into the Nonconformist 
Chapels of Wales, which are notoriously bare and destitute of appli- 
ances, equipment, and attractiveness for the purposes of a school — 
well, probably not a single educationist of any responsibility would 
for a moment seriously maintain. The Welsh "Revolters" have 
protested largely against taking over Voluntary Schools on the score 
that the buildings are not up to the standard of educational suitability. 
But the same Revolters would not hesitate, apparently, to put children 
under conditions which would be unspeakably less sanitary and satis- 
factory, if they were to carry out the threat — the terrible threat of 
thrusting children into Nonconformist Chapels converted without 
adaptation into schools for children. The answer given, of course, 
either is that religious "freedom" is far more important than educa- 
tion, or else that suffering for conscience' sake is itself an advan- 
tageous substitute for education. There is, indeed, one other con- 
sideration, which is not taken into account by the Revolters, that the 
secular education of the Voluntary Schools required by the Act will 
be exactly on the level of that given in the schools provided by the 
Councils. The secular education is to be the same, in the same sub- 
jects, to the same standard — to be tested by the same Inspectors, to 
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receive grants on precisely the same terms. After all, the intellectual 
training which is received in secular subjects, if it is as thorough, in 
the Voluntary Schools as in the Council Schools, will similarly be a 
national asset. Intellectual training, moreover, will improve with 
improved positions of schools in staffs, equipment, and general com- 
petition. It is precisely to this intellectual training that we may look 
for the toning down of sectarian bitterness and narrowness. So that 
the schools, with the improvement of this organization and adminis- 
tration, and increased facilities such as are undoubtedly provided by 
the Act, have within themselves their own corrective. For it is by a 
shaping of intellectual activity that we must hope to spread abroad 
the "sweet reasonableness" which is so lacking, not only in sectarian 
schools, but in the criticisms and recriminations of denominationalists 
and undenominationalists. 1 

Without the shadow of a doubt, the imposition of religious tests on 
teachers will have to go. And yet, I confess that I cannot conceive 
that the country of Thomas Arnold will be willing to let go the ideal 
of a religious spirit in education. I cannot imagine a great poem — 
say, Wordsworth's "Intimations of Immortality" or the "Ode to 
Duty " — being taught to a class without the implication of a religious 
spirit, though I can quite understand the teacher dealing with his 
subject so as to arouse the religious implication without prejudice to a 
child whose parents belonged to any particular denomination. I 
believe, therefore, the true solution is the freedom of the teacher to 
teach religion, but the cultivation in teachers of a professional sense 
of responsibility in all references to religious questions and a due 
respect to all sincere religious convictions as such. 

It has been well observed by Mr. George Sharpies, in his Presi- 
dential Address to the National Union of Teachers: 2 

'It is worth while perhaps to point out, what is often overlooked, that the Board 
of Education have given their approval to a by-law of Local Education Authorities, 
"which provides that in the case of a child withdrawn by his parent from religious 
instruction (and parent has this right in the Voluntary as well as in the schools provided 
bv the Local Authority) the time that he shall attend school shall be the time that the 
school is open for secular instruction only, thus enabling such child to obtain religious 
instruction in some other place and to come to the Public Elementary School in time to 
receive the whole of the secular education there provided." Of course, there is a Con- 
science Clause, whereby a child may be withheld from all religious instruction. 

2 This Union consists of 50,639 teachers. 
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However controversial the Education Act may be so far as religious educa- 
tion is concerned, in secular instruction it is a charter of equal opportunity for every 
child. Before its introduction there were 2,778,127 children in the Board Schools 
and 3,074,149 in the Voluntary Schools. On the education of the former was 
spent 60 shillings and 9 pence per head; on the latter, 45 shillings and 5 pence per 
head, which was found to be miserably inadequate. Surely it is a national con- 
cern that the three millions should have equal treatment with the two and three 
fourths millions. This injustice the Act remedies in no uncertain way. 

The religious controversy which has arisen in connection with the 
Act of 1902 has clouded its real significance, and the enormous change 
which it has effected. These results have been admirably summarized 
in the address of Mr. Sharpies from which I have just quoted, and 
from which I would venture to add the following passage : 

The Education Act of 1902 came into operation in April, 1903. Up to that 
time the burden of national education had been most unequally distributed, and 
it was inevitable that, to be truly effective, the new Act must be of a somewhat 
revolutionary character. It proved to be revolutionary in its financial readjust- 
ments, and in the new character of its administration. It provides for the setting 
up of 333 Education Authorities, which cover the whole of England and Wales. 
It ruthlessly swept away 16,839 authorities, not one of which was competent to 
deal with Secondary Education, 2,564 School Boards (London excepted), and 
14,275 bodies of Voluntary managers. It destroyed without remorse the great 
urban School Boards, which have done an unparalleled and a magnificent work in 
the uplifting of Elementary Education, equally with the small village School 
Board, which too often made its work a byword and reproach. It brings into 
line, and into organic connection with the local Authorities, the 14,275 bodies of 
Voluntary managers who conducted their schools without reference to any other 
school or public body, and places on the management of each school at least two , 
representatives of the outside public. 

The committal of the organization of elementary education to the 
local Education Authorities means a very different standard of expen- 
diture on education in different districts of the country. But the 
wholesome breeze of public opinion and local sentiment combined 
will, it is believed, lead to a much greater interest in the improvement 
of secular education, and the administration of education will for the 
future take its due place in the general county and municipal affairs. 
The local Education Authority has power to levy rates, and the stand- 
ard to which the education of the locality can be raised will doubtless 
be limited by the public educational spirit which can be evoked. 
The central government, administrative Department — the Board of 
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Education — has now both secondary and primary schools within its 
survey, its locus standi being secured by the payment of grants. The 
Board of Education can, therefore, throughout the country effectively 
control a minimum standard of efficiency on threat of a withdrawal 
of grants. It is interesting to note that from the Report of the Board 
of Education for last year, 1903-4, the grants to Elementary Schools 
amounted to over ^9,825,000, as against rather less than ^8,940,000 
the previous year. The increase of expenditure on these schools, 
through the rates raised by local Education Authorities, must, of 
course, have been much more considerable. 

It is impossible, in face of these facts, to doubt that the opportuni- 
ties for sound advance educationally have been provided. Every- 
thing now depends upon public educational opinion. The first and 
the last words on the question for the future in England, in connection 
with primary education, are: Sound education cannot be cheap. 
Free education does not mean, and cannot mean, that education is 
not to be paid for. It means that school education is so costly that, 
unless it is undertaken by the community as a whole, individual 
parents, in countless cases, if they bore the cost themselves, would 
have to give such a poor education as would be unworthy of a 
great community. There is no case for free education, if it is done 
cheaply. One point is being driven home to the popular conscious- 
ness by politicians of every school of thought, viz., that Great Britain 
cannot afford to have poor primary education. John Bull will 
grumble at the cost. He always does. He grumbles loudest just 
when he is committing himself. But he really knows at last that 
education is for his own good, and he is irretrievably committing 
himself. 

To pass to the consideration of the Secondary Schools. Here 
again we are face to face with the far-reaching Act of 1902. All 
grades of public education come with the survey of local Education 
Authorities. The Central body, the Board of Education, has, within 
certain limits, the disposal of grants to Secondary as well as Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

To understand the state of Secondary Education in England at 
the present time it is necessary to realize the relation of Secondary 
Schools to these two bodies — the Board of Education and the local 
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Education Authority. During the year 1903-4 there were 418 
Secondary Schools, with 41,184 scholars, receiving grants amounting 
altogether to over ^157,000. These grants to individual Secondary 
Schools have been in the past, and will be still more in the future, sup- 
plemented by the local Authorities. The application to the Board 
of Education for recognition as a grant-earning school implies the 
condition of Inspection by the Board of Education and the fulfilment 
of the conditions enjoined by the Board with regard to staffing equip- 
ment, and satisfactory evidence of educational methods being employed 
in the school. In all such schools, therefore, there is a minimum 
standard of efficiency guaranteed, or at least tested, and liable to test 
at any time, from His Majesty's Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 
These 418 Secondary Schools have hitherto been divided into two 
classes, termed technically Division A and Division B. 

These grants to Secondary Schools have hitherto been given as a 
recognition of the satisfactory teaching of science and drawing. 
The New Regulations of the Board of Education with regard to the 
Secondary Schools contain a Prefatory Memorandum, 1 by Mr. R. L. 
Morant, the Secretary to the Board, which excellently explains the 
history of government grants to Secondary Schools in England. He 
says: 

Until recent years, the only direct aid given by the State toward the education 
of boys and girls other than those in Elementary Schools was in respect of instruc- 
tion in Science and in Art, whether given as a portion of the curriculum of a 
Secondary School or in special Classes. The Regulations for Secondary Schools 
have grown up around the old provisions of the Science and Art Directory. The 
sporadic Science Classes were gradually built up into Schools of Science; and the 
Schools of Science were subsequently widened into schools of what was known 
as the Division A type, providing a course of instruction in Science in connection 
with, and as part of, a course of general education. Aid has also been recently 
given on a smaller scale to schools in which Science formed an important, but not 
a preponderating, element in the instruction, known under the name of Division 
B schools. At the same time grants continued to be made directly toward the 
instruction in Science and in Art of Classes in Day Schools as well as of Evening 
Classes and of Classes held in Technical Institutions. 

■Mr. Morant has initiated the "Prefatory Memorandum." It is a statement 
prefixed to new Regulations, explaining the educational and administrative principles 
which have led to the changes which the new Regulations embody. It is an official 
apologia. There is a frank recognition that the old order is changed, and that the 
Board of Education for the future is going to be sweetly reasonable. 
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The New Regulations for grants to Secondary Schools are, indeed, 
different from any previous "codes" of the Board of Education. If 
they are carried out in the spirit in which they are initiated, it is not 
too much to say that they are the beginning of a new educational era. 
It is the expressed declaration of the Board of Education that for the 
future the Secondary Schools which hitherto have received grants 
only on account of the science and drawing taught in them shall not 
so devote their special attention to these subjects as to run the risk of 
starving out the other subjects of the curriculum. To receive grants, 
it is expressly stated in the New Regulations, "the instruction must 
be general." Lest there should be any doubt in the mind of previous 
"grant-earning" secondary-school masters, the Prefatory Memoran- 
dum, after the manner of a pedagogical treatise, fully up-to-date, 
explains what is meant by instruction being "general" : 

It must be such as gives a reasonable degree of exercise and development to 
the whole of the faculties, and does not confine this development to a particular 
channel, whether that of pure and applied Science, of literary and linguistic study, 
or that kind of acquirement which is directed simply at fitting a boy or girl to enter 
business in a subordinate capacity with some previous knowledge of what he or she 
will be set to do. 

Specialization is directly deprecated until after the general educa- 
tion has given all-around power mentally and physically, and until 
after there has been acquired an acquaintance with the structure and 
laws of the physical world, together with exercise in the accurate use 
of thought and language, and in the "practical ability to begin dealing 
with affairs." Next it is laid down that the course of instruction must 
be complete. The following full exposition of a complete course is 
given : 

Instruction must be so planned as to lead up to a definite standard of acquire- 
ment in the various branches of instruction indicated above, and not stop short 
at a merely superficial introduction to any one of them. Secondary schools are 
of different types, suited to the different requirements of the scholars, to their 
place in the social organization, and to the means of the parents and the age at 
which the regular education of the scholars is obliged to stop short, as well as to 
the occupations and opportunities of development to which they may or should 
look forward in later life. But in no case can the course of a Secondary School 
be considered complete which is not so planned as to carry on the scholars to such 
a point as they may reasonably be expected to reach at the age of sixteen. It 
may begin at the age of eight or nine, or even earlier. Scholars may pass into it 
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from Elementary Schools at various ages beyond this, up to twelve or thirteen; 
and in schools of a high grade, which give an education leading directly on to the 
Universities, it may be continued up to the age even of eighteen or nineteen. 
But, as a rule, the years from twelve or thirteen up to sixteen or seventeen will be 
those during which it is most important that it should be carried on in accordance 
with a systematic and complete scheme. 

In accordance with this statement of the object of a scheme of 
instruction in a Secondary School, the New Regulations will only 
consider as eligible for grants those Secondary Schools which provide 
satisfactory Courses of study for four years, as mentioned above. 

Further, the instruction must be graded in its various branches. 
This requirement is accompanied with the comment : 

Instruction which is not progressive, while it may be of some use as drill and 
discipline, is of little real educational value. It gives only a superficial and transi- 
tory acquirement, while at the same time it fails to interest or to stimulate the 
scholar. 

With regard to the Curriculum, the New Regulations are framed 
so as to give great freedom for Schools to frame their own curriculum, 
so as to afford opportunity for thorough adaptation to local conditions. 
The following are the subjects of the general course : 

The Course should provide for instruction in the English Language and Litera- 
ture, at least one Language other than English, Geography, History, Mathematics, 
Science and, Drawing, with due provision for Manual Work and Physical Exer- 
cises, and, in a girls' school, for Housewifery. Not less than four and one half- 
hours per week must be alloted to English, Geography, and History; not less than 
three and one-half hours to the Language where only one is taken, or less than 
six hours where two are taken ; and no t less than seven and one-half hours to Science 
and Mathematics, of which at least three must be for Science. The instruction 
in Science must be both theoretical and practical. Where two Languages other 
than English are taken, and Latin is not one of them, the Board will require to be 
satisfied that the omission of Latin is for the advantage of the school. 

Without entering into a close criticism of the conditions of the 
curricula thus laid down, it is important to realize that the above 
apportionment of hours will leave a margin of hours which will, in 
the future, make it possible for a school to be eligible for grants and 
to pursue effectively humanistic studies while satisfying the general 
demands. This is an enormous gain. For the English Secondary 
schools were fast becoming grant-earning science and drawing 
schools, and the literary, linguistic, and historic studies were sinking 
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into a parlous condition. 1 But the satisfaction with which education- 
ists hail the possibility of recovering lost ground in the pursuance of 
humanistic studies by the schools is a good deal discounted by the 
consideration that the New Regulations expressly provide that the 
Schools hitherto known as Division A Schools — i. e., those Secondary 
Schools which received higher grants because of the larger number of 
hours given to science subjects — are still to receive the preferential 
treatment of the first beloved of the Board of Education. In cases 
where the Board specially approves of such subjects the grant, may 
reach a maximum amounting to double the total amount of the ordi- 
nary grant. The justification which is pleaded by the Board of 
Education is : 

i. That it is necessary for the continuity of schools already in existence, 
where the differential grant has already been given for some time. 

2. That the cost of maintenance, in apparatus and general organization of 
highly developed Science Schools, is so much greater. 

This double grant to special Science Schools is promised for 1904-5 
and 1905-6. It is, however, greatly to be hoped that this marked 
differentiation will not be permanently retained. 

One other reform should be named even in a general review of the 
New Regulations. It is laid down that scholars in the first and 
second years of the Course "may not ordinarily be entered for any 
external examination." This is substantially an official condemna- 
tion of the Preliminary Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, and is 
an assertion that boys of twelve and thirteen years of age are too 
young for external examinations. It is remarkable as showing an 
entire change of front in English opinion, which has seemed to be, in 
the past, that the more examinations a boy passed, the better for him 
and for his school. 

The necessity for diminishing the multiplicity of examinations of 
pupils in Secondary Schools has been emphasized by the issuing from 
the Consultative Committee* of a scheme of Secondary School Cer- 

'For illustrations see the remarkable communication to the Board of Education 
by Mr. J. W. Headlam, M. A., " On the Teaching of Literary Subjects in Some Second- 
ary Schools for Boys," in General Reports on Higher Education jor 1902, published in 
1903. 

2 The reason for this exclusion is that the work of Inspection and Examination is 
already done by the Central Welsh Intermediate Education Board. The Board of 
Education supervises and then accepts the Reports of the Central Welsh Board. 
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tificates. The proposals are entirely in accordance with the principle 
of decentralization. Roughly speaking, the proposals are that the 
Board of Education should recognize school examinations conducted 
by other bodies than itself. The following suggestions made by the 
Consultative Committee show the main lines of the scheme : 

School examinations should be controlled by a recognized examining body, 
which should be either (1) a University, or (2) a combination of Universities, or 
(3) an Examination Board representative of a University or Universities and of 
the local authorities which are prepared to co-operate with them. It is desirable 
that whatever the examining body may be, teachers of schools should, where 
possible, be represented, and with regard to (3), that every such Board should 
contain a large academic element. 

That recognition of these examining bodies should mean recognition by the 
Board of Education, acting on the advice of the Consultative Committee. 

That the following conditions should be required from schools which present 
candidates for school certificates: 

a) Periodical inspection. Whether this inspection be conducted by officers 
of the Board of Education or by a University or other organization recognized 
under Section 3 of the Board of Education Act, 1899, the report of the inspection 
should be communicated to the examining body. 

b) The communication of the course of studies pursued in the school to the 
examining body. 

That an examining body should be at liberty to decline to examine a school 
if the result of the inspection has not been, in their opinion, satisfactory; or if the 
course of studies is such as they are not able to approve. 

That a Central Board should be established for England (excluding, for the 
present, Wales and Monmouth), 1 consisting of representatives from the Board of 
Education and from the different examining bodies, whose duty it should be to 
co-ordinate and control the standards of these examinations, to secure the inter- 
changeability of certificates, and to consider and as far as possible to adjust the 
relations of the examining bodies and their spheres of external action. 

That since an examination held with the co-operation of the school in which 
a scholar has been taught is more likely to lead to a just estimate of the knowledge 
which he possesses than one held entirely by an outside body, the examination 
should be conducted in each school by external and internal examiners, repre- 
senting respectively the examining body and the school staff. 

That the course of the work pursued by a scholar during his school career 
should be recorded and reported on by his teachers, and that this school record 
and report should be available for reference in deciding his fitness or unfitness to 
obtain a certificate. 

T This is a Committee of Educationists officially recognized to be consulted on cer- 
tain matters of Secondary Education by the Boards of Education. 
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I have quoted somewhat fully from the details of this scheme, as 
the detail shows how determinedly secondary education is tending, 
in the mind of the Educational Authorities, toward organization. 
Undoubtedly, however, from the strictly educational point of view, 
the suggestion which is of most significance is that which provides for 
the Internal Examiner. If his position is secured as, on. the whole, 
the permanent and leading partner in the work of examination, then 
the educational objection to the examinational system largely van- 
ishes. Another interesting suggestion in this official document is 
that in language examinations no special books should be prescribed 
but that passages should be included from the books used in the 
school, as well as unseen passages, and that in the case of modern 
languages there should always be an oral examination. 

I have now described the machinery of the centralized Authority — 
viz., the Board of Education — whereby, through the provision of 
grants from the funds placed at their disposal by the Treasury, a hold 
is secured on the whole of the schools which desire to earn grants. 
The Board of Education, it will be seen, has exercised its powers to 
secure: 

i. That there should be a definite minimum of general knowledge, 
as to which, roughly speaking, all educationists will be agreed. The 
differential grant in favor of special science developments is debatable 
ground, but perhaps we are justified in regarding this feature as 
experimental. At any rate, there can be no doubt that a strong effort 
will be made to secure a reconsideration, and, if possible, a reversal 
of a provision which would in the long run tell against classical and 
humanistic curricula. 1 

2. That there should be considerable liberty to local Authorities 

to establish curricula (outside of the minimum) which shall be suitable 

to local conditions. 

'A society has at this juncture been formed, called "The Classical Association of 
England and Wales," the first detailed object of which is: lo impress upon public- 
opinion the claim of classical studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of 
education. The list of members of the Society is extremely influential, and as the new 
developments of the County Council in Secondary Education are freely understood 
and realized, there will be a strong body of cultured men and women responsive to the 
appeal that such studies, whether bread-winning in the narrow sense or not (and while 
recognizing the importance of science-teaching in secondary schools), should not be 
unduly weighted in the handicap of the grants. 
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The initiative, both as to the number of Secondary Schools in a 
district, and as to the curricula of those schools (i. e., the margin of the 
curricula over and above the minimum of general knowledge), is left 
to the local Authority- The last word, however, as to both number 
of schools and curricula is with the Board of Education. This con- 
trol is secured by the conditions which are and can be imposed as to 
the bestowal or withholding of grants, since local Authorities are not 
likely to institute schools which they would be willing to build and 
maintain entirely out of their own funds. The following is the scale 
of grants to be paid by the Board of Education for each scholar 
attending the four-year advanced course: 

a) In the first year of the Course - - - £2 

b) In the second year of the Course - - £3 

c) In the third year of the Course - - - £4 

d) In the fourth year of the Course £5 

In a school which provides an approval special Science Course the 
grants, as already mentioned, may be made double the above sums. 
Before a school can obtain "recognition" — i. e., be eligible to earn 
these grants — certain conditions have to be satisfied. 

The school premises must be sanitary, convenient for teaching purposes, 
adapted to the circumstances of the school, and provided with adequate equip- 
ment and appliances for the approved course of instruction. The plans of both 
site and buildings for new schools or enlargement of existing schools must be 
submitted to the Board for approval. 

By another regulation it is provided that the teaching staff "must 
be sufficient in number and qualification for providing adequate 
instruction in each subject of the approved curriculum." 

It will thus be seen that the local Education Authority has to 
provide for the school buildings, repairs, apparatus and equipment, 
and teaching staff. If it establishes or "runs" schools, it must be 
responsible for the margin between the total cost and the grants 
earned from the Board of Education. Of course, the pupils ordi- 
narily pay fees, but these are usually kept as low as possible. The 
only source of revenue, excluding certain excise duties which are in 
the hands of the County Council ear-marked for secondary and 
technical education, are the rates. But there is a limitation, by the 
Act of 1902, of the amount of rates which may be employed in the 
payment of higher education to two pence in the pound. In this 
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statement, however, I have spoken only of the schools in which the 
local Authority accepts the sole responsibility. There are in all the 
counties other schools which have more or less of endowment, and are 
in the management of Governors who have been hitherto commonly 
independent both of the Board of Education and of the local Educa- 
tion Authority. The advantages of Central grants and subsidies 
from the local Education Authority are gradually drawing into the 
national organization of Secondary Education substantially all these 
schools, with the exception of the non-local schools — e. g., the Great 
Public Schools, strong private schools, and a limited number of pro- 
prietary schools, such as denominational secondary schools. It is 
clear, however, that comparatively jew schools can permanently 
escape being absorbed into the system. 

If the reader will here refer to the first quotation at the head of 
this article, he will see the view of a leading English educationist as 
to the local Authorities as the local controllers of secondary education. 
Let it not, however, be supposed that the Lord Bishop of Hereford is a 
pessimist. The educationists of England understand well enough 
the risks of the new departure. For county councilors, whose work 
hitherto has been that of seeing to local government generally, public 
works, roads, town, country affairs, health, and so on, to be further 
charged with education is a bold stroke. Of course, such a local 
Council is required to deal with school affairs through an Education 
Committee, on which are co-opted local men and women who have, 
in their opinion, the best claim to be regarded as educationists. But 
the advantage is great, in that the breeze of popular criticism is brought 
into school management and direction, a sense of responsibility is 
engendered in the people themselves, an educational sentiment and 
opinion must necessarily arise, and, finally, an educational pride in 
schools will be locally produced, in so far as in each district each set 
of schools can hold its own, comparatively with similar schools else- 
where, under other local Authorities. 

It remains to be noted that many local Education Authorities are 
appointing Directors of Education, experts whose duties will include 
the advising of the Authorities — very much after the fashion of 
School Superintendents of American cities. In the earlier stages 
great responsibility will rest on them, and it is right to add that in 
most cases the work has been taken up by them with great spirit. 
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But in some instances local Authorities have recognized that the 
responsibility is so new and so unique that, in addition to the advice 
of their own educational officers, they have sought the help of the 
highest experts to whom they could look. The Board of Education 
has itself appointed specially qualified Inspectors of Secondary 
Schools, whose services have been placed at the disposal of local 
Authorities for consultation at the earliest stages. But, over and 
above the official experts, others have been called in, in some instances, 
whose experience and insight are of the highest national value, 
though not officials of the Board of Education. Pre-eminent among 
such consultative educationists stands the name of Mr. Michael E. 
Sadler. Two only of his reports are at present issued, viz., that 
which he has written for the local Authority of Sheffield, and that 
which has only just been issued for the local Authority of Liverpool. 
No account of recent educational utterances in England would be 
complete without drawing special attention to these reports. No 
outsider could readily get so clear an insight into English educational 
problems at the present moment as by a careful study of these two 
documents. From reports which almost amount to educational 
treatises I can here only show several lines of tendencies, which are 
suggested as desirable, toward which the local Authorities should 
proceed by way of development. As to the aims of Secondary Schools, 
Mr. Sadler emphasizes again and again the need to bear in mind, 
from the beginning of the new organization in both these cities, the 
idea of quality rather than quantity — "to lay stress on the need for 
having first-rate teaching without which costly school buildings and 
equipment are money almost thrown away." Every earnest edu- 
cationist must agree how much more important it is to have one 
really good school in a city which shall be a marked influence in its 
thoroughness of culture, in its solidity and unity of curriculum, in 
the enthusiasm and attainments of its teachers, in its completeness 
of equipment, and in its surroundings of space for games, than 
several mediocre institutions which by meagerness of. resources 
shall "muddle" through, so as to just pass muster. We want a 
clear standard as to what a good Secondary School should be. Noth- 
ing is more important than to get this idea. 

One most valuable feature of Mr. Sadler's Liverpool Report is 
the citing of instances of good types of Secondary Schools and the 
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simple statement of the real cost of such education. These instances 
will be of interest in other countries than England, and I venture to 
quote them: 



Year 


School 


Average No. of 
Boys 


Net Expendi- 
ture" for Year 


Average Cost per 
Head 


1903 

!9°3 

1902-3 .... 

i9°3 


Norwich Grammar School 
Nottingham High School . 
Bristol Grammar School . 
St. Paul's School 


116 

329 
179 

58l 


£2,376 
£7,58o 
£4,448 
£24,279 


£20 qs. &d-. 
£23 OS. Qd. 
£24 16s. nd. 
£41 i$s. qd. 





From such a statement it is clear that for a school of the type named, 
while the maintenance expense will be considerable, the initial 
expenses of adequate ground, buildings, and equipment will be 
exceptionally heavy, in cases where such an institution has to be 
started ex vacuo. Even where a Secondary School, with a moderate 
endowment, exists, and is taken over by a local Authority, the expenses 
of adaptation will be heavy. Hence the need of Mr. Sadler's warn- 
ing that really first-rate Secondary Education is costly. All the 
types of schools on a lower plane than the highest will be correspond- 
ingly depressed, if the great municipalities do not see to it that their 
best schools are as thoroughgoing as administrative and educational 
concentration can make them. As Mr. Sadler puts it: "There is 
some danger in England lest we should attempt to provide secondary 
education at a cost incompatible with real intellectual efficiency." 
The emphasis with which Mr. Sadler is pointing out this danger is- 
one of the best guarantees that the danger may be averted. For 
though the British Public may be slow to appreciate great ideas, 
when once they have penetrated the national mind, it is not unwilling 
to pay the price and to have the real thing. Mr. Sadler's plea for 
quality extends to schools of lower grade as well as for the highest. 
Each should be good of its kind, and if the cost is heavy, then the 
limit should rather be in the number of schools which the New Authori- 
ties take in hand at first. 

Again, with regard to the scholars, it sounds undemocratic to 
suggest that numbers are not overwhelmingly important at first, yet 

'These "sums" do not include any allowance for rent of buildings and ground; 
interest on capital, expenditure, debentures, mortgages; pensions or exceptional 
expenses (e. g., erection of fives-courts). 
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Mr. Sadler utters a warning which should reach much farther afield 
than Sheffield: 

Avoid doing children of mediocre ability the cruel kindness of encouraging 
them to enter on a course of education designed to prepare them for professions in 
which they have not the capital or the intellectual capacity to succeed. 1 

On the other hand, it is highly desirable, and even urgent, to make 
the transition from the elementary schools to the high schools really 
easy and natural for the thoroughly competent and brilliant children. 
One of Mr. Sadler's most salient suggestions is that the public ele- 
mentary schools should themselves be partly strengthened by a special 
equipment to the upper departments of the elementary schools, so 
that those children who do not pass on to the secondary schools should 
have a higher and more efficient training, and be more systematically 
taught how to work for themselves, than at present. As for the more 
capable boys who go on to secondary schools, Mr. Sadler considers 
that the selection should not be done by merely mechanical tests of 
a written examination alone. For this is an inducement to cramming. 
Mr. Sadler's proposed plan for the award of scholarships from the 
elementary to the secondary school combines nomination and exami- 
nation with "cram" subjects as far as possible eliminated, and a 
Board of Examiners representing elementary and secondary schools 
which should examine by written papers and orally. One further 
point only from Mr. Sadler's Reports 2 I will mention, viz., his ani- 
mated plea for a sound economic basis of the teaching profession. 

A man is soured, and is apt to lose his love for his profession, when year after 
year his salary remains far below that which he could have certainly earned in 
another and not more arduous calling. Nor does the matter affect himself alone. 
Discouragement and dissatisfaction in the minds of the teachers have a depressing 
and hurtful influence upon the vital tone of the school. 

Mr. Sadler's suggestion is that the minimum for the salary of a 
fully qualified graduate assistant teacher in a Secondary School should 
be a commencing salary of ^150 a year, with annual increments of 
£10 up to ^300 a year. 

x In his Liverpool Report similarly he says: "It is not to the interest of the commu- 
nity to push forward large numbers of persons of mediocre abilities into callings the 
duties of which they are not intellectually competent to discharge." 

2 Some readers may be glad to know that Mr. M. E. Sadler's Report on Secondary 
and Higher Education for Sheffield (price is.; on Liverpool, price 2s. 6d.) can be obtained 
from Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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The second heading to this article shows that Sir Oliver Lodge, 
like Mr. Sadler, realizes that the educational possibilities are limited 
by the attractiveness of the teaching profession to men of high capacity. 
It is probable enough, in the present spirit of the age, that the County 
Councils will subsidize existing Secondary Schools and start new ones, 
with all the glamour attaching to the vision of new municipal buildings 
gracing the center or outskirts of their towns; but will they have the 
foresight or the insight to attract the "best brains" for the internal 
working of the schools ? Wise local Authorities will recognize with 
Mr. Sadler that no part of the expenditure is more remunerative than 
that devoted to the maintenance of a very highly qualified staff of 
masters. I have not dealt in this article with many educational 
movements and problems in England which in various sections of 
both the public generally and the smaller public of teachers are being 
ventilated and agitated. I have wished to keep as far as possible to 
the highway of English educational policy, and to offer some account 
of questiones vexatae. There is a stirring of the educational waters in 
every direction. All sections of teachers are forming unions to discuss 
their position and their problems. Attempts are being made to unify 
all the sections, while each in itself is solidifying. The movements in 
connection with the Training of Secondary and of Elementary 
Teachers would require an article to themselves. The British 
Association for the Promotion of Science seems to have taken Educa- 
tion permanently as a Section of more or less scientific interest. A 
Royal Commission has recently reported on Physical Deterioration, 
and has recognized the important place which the school occupies in 
social amelioration. The newspapers of every party are occupied 
almost to repletion with educational politics and suggestions. The 
weeklies, the monthlies, the quarterlies, take up the same tale. Never 
has the idea of Education come so closely home to the people. The 
local Authorities and their projects bring it to their very doorsteps. 
Education, verily, is in a state of incubation. What the new awaken- 
ing of life to which we look forward has in store for us largely depends 
on the prudence, insight, and enthusiasm of those in authority. 
What we really lack are educational leaders. We want an educa- 
tional Wilberforce, Peel, or Cobden. The country is ripe for educa- 
tional thought as well as action. It wants an electrifying current to 
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bring all the latent aspirations and well-meant gropings on to a higher 
plane. 

The material resources for educational purposes can probably be 
increased if the educational idea can be put more clearly and defi- 
nitely. The educational machinery is fairly supplied, and nearly 
in working order. Yet the whole system looks like a very compli- 
cated Frankenstein. Education, however, is a spiritual force, and 
it is of the Prophet's mission to breathe into the national educational 
anatomy large human, vital, spiritual ideas of education. It is for 
an educational Leader that the country, unconsciously, is full of 
longing desire. If there is to be no true prophetic gift among our 
Educationists, then, indeed, the Bishop of Hereford's words are full 
of pathos, if not indeed of educational tragedy. 
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